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succeed without them, he should choose some other employment. We 
cannot afford to support here, ignorant, stationary and narrow-minded 
artists. We must have good ones, or none at all. 

We have not refrained from giving to the Diisseldorf pictures all the 
praise they deserve, from the fear that we may be called mere followers 
of the fashion, and caught by the novelty of the hour. In our opinion, 
they have substantial merits which commend them to the study of our 
artists, and merits in those departments where we are most at fault. 
There is no affectation more contemptible than that which extols foreign 
productions above home-made, simply because they are foreign. On the 
other hand, it is equally contemptible to shut our eyes upon the excel- 
lence of any importation from abroad, for the same reason. The wise 
and manly course in such a case is to acknowledge its superiority, and 
then set at work immediately to equal or excel it ourselves. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON ART. 

ADDRESSED TO THE UNINITIATED. — BY MRS. JAMESON. 

[We commence, with the present number, the re-publication of a 
series of papers under the above title, by the distinguished authoress, 
Mrs. Jameson, which are appearing in the London-" Art-Journal." We 
take the present opportunity of recommending this excellent periodical 
to all our readers. It is issued monthly, and each number contains 
well-executed steel and wood engravings, and many original articles of 
great value, besides interesting information respecting the condition and 
progress of the Fine Arts in Europe. Subscriptions are received by 
John P. Ridner, 497 Broadway, and George Virtue, 26 John-street.] 

A series of very beautiful engravings from the finest works of modern, 
and particularly of English sculptors, is to appear successively in this 
Journal, and I have been requested to say something "germane to the 
matter" — something of the present state of sculpture with reference to 
Art generally. 

I wish I could do this worthily ; I wish I could venture to place my- 
self between the public and the artist as a sort of interpreter in an 
humble way, not to discuss critically the beauties of the art or the 
merits of the artist — easy work comparatively — but rather to point out 
and explain some of those common-place difficulties and popular mis- 
takes which seem likely to arise in the present state of things. For the 
patrons of Art are not now, like the Dilettanti and Cognoscenti of the 
last century, to be counted as the select few; they are the many — the 
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million;— we are to have Art it seems for the million. Now it is cer- 
tain that this diffusion, through all ranks, of the love of ornament and 
beauty, will not raise the standard of excellence : that was fixed some 
two thousand years ago, in the days of Phidias ; but it will raise the 
standard in every individual mind; it will bring home and illustrate to 
the popular apprehension, those principles, eternal and immutable as 
the law of nature itself, on which that eternal standard is founded. I 
am not one of those who believe that excellence will become less excel- 
lent by being diffused, or that the sense of the true, the beautiful, the 
pure, will become less valuable, by being rendered more familiar — in- 
dispensable to the sentient being as love, light, and air. All human 
sympathies flowing in a right direction — and in Art, as in morals, there 
is a right and a wrong — gather strength as they flow by the confluence 
of many minds. It is some comfort that we do not see in these days, at 
least we do not so often see, that pretension to the exclusive right to 
feel and discriminate, that mingled scorn and despair with which the 
real lover and judge of Art was wont to regard the ignorant blunder- 
ings of public patronage ; and on the other hand, I think we have out- 
lived that truly vulgar error, so flattering to indolent mediocrity, that 
'■ in matters of Art, every man with two good eyes in his head is com- 
petent to see;" whereas, where Art is concerned, the faculty of seeing 
becomes in itself an Art! Yes, it is a good sign when the worshipful 
many are beginning to feel that the Fine Arts are not merely imitative, 
but involve something more, and far beyond imitation ; it is a good sign 
when a man is no longer affronted by a doubt of his power, and even of 
his right of judgment, and has candour enough to wish to educate his 
perceptions up to that point where the just appreciation of comparative 
excellence first unfolds itself to the delighted intellect. It were too 
much to expect to find developed alike in all, the instinctive sense of 
beauty in Art, or the capacity for enjoying its manifestations. No popu- 
larising of Art, will ever equalise the power to feel and to judge of Art; 
but wemay hope that the multiplication and diffusion of objects through 
which the taste is exercised will tend to facilitate comparison and 
quicken sensibility. Too long has a degraded taste on the part of tho 
public tended to degrade the artist, who from want of conscience or 
want of bread, becomes subservient to the ignorance and caprice which 
he regards with secret contempt ; and too long has patronage dictated 
where it ought to learn The effect has been demoralising on both 
sides ; in the gifted man of genius I have seen it produce absolute dete- 
rioration of character, and end in a want of truth towards others, of 
respect for himself and his Art, and of faith in the high aims which had 
once sanctified his ambition. Whilst the subserviency of him who 
ought to be the teacher, has altogether blinded the patron to the true 
relation between them; so instead of mutual help, gratitude, reverence 
— we have self-assurance, caprice, and a bargaining meanness on the 
one side — silent, contemptuous heart-burning on the other. 

It has been remarked with truth that public opinion always comes 
rio-ht in the long run, — that it never fails in time to recognise the truly 
excellent, — that it never fails in time to bring to its due level that which 
it has immeasurably exalted. I have, since my childhood, known four 
of the most celebrated artists who have lived in modern times : — Flax- 
man, Canova, Chantrey, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. They are gone ; 
the grave has closed over all. I can speak of them now as minds, not 
men. Of these four, the one who had whilst living the leapt reputation, 
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was certainly Flaxman. Yet he it was who took the highest ground • 
we have since been working up to him, and every day, every hour, we 
become more sensible of his true artistic greatness: whilst, I believe, it 
is pretty generally admitted that the others during their lifetime, were 
overrated : that Canova could be feeble and effeminate; that Chantrey 
and bir Ihomas were below par in creative Art. Such is the wide dif- 
ference between reputation and fame. The better a public are edu- 
cated, the sooner will such justification take place ; the less will fashion 
usurp the part of taste ; the less we shall hear of people deciding in a 
cavalier ^manner on subjects, for the right understanding of which an 
almost life-long education is necessary. 

When in the last century a cause relative to the piracy of a print, 
was tried before one of our judges, (Lord Kenyon I believe,) the evi- 
dence relative to critical discrimination in the degree of merit in the 
original and the copy, the variety of opinions and arguments, astonished 
and somewhat perplexed both judge and jury. Lord Kenyon, in sum- 
ming up, expressed his regret that he had lived all his life without 
an idea of some of the points which had been brought forward, and 
his conviction " that there was more in those things than he had ever 
conceived before." Now, there are many in the same case with 
this most wise and candid judge — many who, like him, have passed 
through a long life of various and dignified pursuits without having 
given a moment's thought to the conditions of beauty which enter into a 
print, a picture, or a statue, and may be suddenly wakened up to a per- 
ception " that there is more in these things than they had ever con- 
ceived before." 

A state of profound peace has generally been considered as favorable 
to the development of the Arts, yet where the clash of social interests 
has roused to unwonted activity the intellects and imaginations of men, 
it has been good in the long run for those who standing apart from the 
tumult, yet feel it react upon them. High deeds must be done before 
the poet can sing them or the artist commemorate them ; and where 
grand stirring influences fill the mind of the people, they become not 
less but more alive to the forms in which their sensations, so to speak, 
are reproduced to themselves. We see this in the history of the great 
republics of Greece and Italy, in distracted Athens, in more distracted 
Florence. May not these present days of revolutions, and wars, and 
famines, and gold-seeking, be succeeded by the days of artistic creation 
in new forms t Even now, more is written and thought about Art, 
more encouragement given to artists generally, than at any period in 
the history of our community. Not only is there an increasing demand 
for the higher productions of mind and skill, but in the mere objects of 
luxury, ornament and utility, Art and artists are put in requisition. 
We call for an architect where we formerly employed a bricklayer ; 
and our house-painters are accomplished in the theoretical harmony of 
lines and colors. 

This is more particularly the case with the Plastic Arts. Under^ this 
term we comprehend all imitation of form, from the expression of ideal 
beauty and lofty sentiment, the godlike and the spiritual under the 
human semblance, set forth in enduring marble or more enduring 
bronze, down to the bisque statuette on the chimney, the vase or ewer 
on the tea-table, or the arabesque frieze to decorate our rooms. _ 

This passion and fashion for works of beauty and decorations has 
been growing among us assisted by many causes. The invention of 
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most ingenious mechanical processes by which the magnificent remains 
of antiquity, and the productions of living artists may be reproduced 
■with marvellous delicacy and exactitude, and of other processes by 
•which ornamental carving and casting from faultless models may be 
executed at a trifling expense — the perfection to which modern chemical 
science has brought the finest preparations of clay, as bisque and terra 
cotta, together with the application of new materials, gutta percha, for 
instance, to the purposes of Art, and, though last, not least, the institu- 
tion of Schools of Design all over the country ; all these have combined 
to assist by mechanical means the multiplication of what the French 
call Objets de gout et de luxe. That this growing taste may not be vul- 
garized, is a matter of great importance. We may entertain the deep- 
est sympathy for the artist struggling to live by the proceeds of that 
Art to which he has given his life, and applaud the efforts made by 
public means to render his works known, and give him a fair chance 
for reputation : (it is not for one generation to give fame.) But let it 
be ever borne in mind that we best assist our native artists by placing 
before them and the public who is to judge them, in every possible 
form, those productions which bear the stamp of original greatness, and 
have been consecrated by the admiration of successive generations of 
men ; things which exist at a distance, or have become so rare and so 
expensive, that they are locked up in national collections, or in the 
portfolios of amateurs On these the principles of Art are founded, or 
rather by these they are illustrated, for these lead us back to nature, 
pure nature, which is only another name for the pure ideal, and 
whence all must proceed, which is to endure through the vicissitudes 
of conventional manners and modes of thought. 

This is the main object of a society lately instituted— the Arundel 
Society. Between this society and one begun some years ago for the 
encouragement of modern Art and native artists, there should be no 
rivalry— rather the most close and friendly co-operation. Every help 
to the knowledge of genuine Art is a help to the living artist ; and only 
the meanest, narrowest, and most short-sighted views would make a 
man think otherwise. 

The result of all this, and what I would inculcate by every means in 
my power, is that knowledge of the just theory of the Imitative Arts 
might well form a part of the education of the young, and particularly, 
I think, of young women. It is not very intelligible why so much 
pains should be taken to initiate a girl into the knowledge of the theory 
of music— to cultivate her taste for it by concerts, private and public, 
even where proficiency in the art, as an Art, is out of the question, and, 
at the same time, leave her in the most pitiable ignorance, or abandon 
her to self-culture with regard to the elementary principles of the other 
Fine Arts, on which, nevertheless, she is called in a thousand ways to 
exercise her faculties. Really it seems ridiculous when one thinks of 
it, that a girl should be taught the elements of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemist™ be initiated into the secrets of nature, while the laws which 
regulate the harmony and proportion of her visible forms remain a 
seaW book. Superficial knowledge of all kinds is the perdition of 
women, and a superficial taste in the Fine Arts leads them into that 
perverted and frivolous taste for mere prettiness which is destructive to 
the best interests of the best artists among us. 

The faculty of "delight in beauty needs to be educated like all our 
faculties, and I wish Miss Martineau had said something upon the sub- 
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ject in her admirable little treatise on household education. We know 
that women have written very sensible and elegant letters, with but 
little knowledge either of orthography or syntax ; yet not one I sup- 
pose argues that a woman has, therefore, no need to study spelling and 
grammar. A knowledge of thorough bass and of elementary physics 
now enters into every liberal scheme of female education. Why,' 
therefore, should not some attention be paid to the elementary princi- 
ples of the Fine Arts? Why should not the best models of each be 
early placed before a young girl, and their comparative excellence 
pointed out to her attention 1 What a source of innocent enjoyment 
it would open to innocent minds at that age when the faculties are 
athirst for pleasurable sensation ! A landscape painter once told me 
that sitting down on some occasion to make a study of foliage, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a group of feathery grass and weeds by the hedge 
side, and he was so touched by the inexpressible grace with which Nature 
had thrown together their flowing lines and various forms, that he sat 
for many moments contemplating them without venturing to put his 
pencil to the paper, until he felt his eyes moisten with devout admira- 
tion and love f It is in truth one of the greatest advantages of a cul- 
tivated taste in Art, that it multiplies a thousand-fold our enjoyment 
in the beauties of Nature ; wakes up our attention to innumerable 
minute and transient effects of grace, which we should otherwise pass 
by unperceived. We do, indeed, meet with persons who have a good 
deal of connoisseurship, of whose morals we cannot think very highly, 
but we soon learn to distinguish this sort of merely conventional taste 
from that really purified perception of the Beautiful, which leads us 
through the love of Art to the love of Nature, and from Nature up to 
God. 

But I must not be tempted from the original purpose of this essay. 
Every one admits that a just taste in Art is desirable; no one denies 
that knowledge is better than ignorance, and that in the perception of 
fitness and beauty, as well as the perception of right, and wrong, it may 
be as well to " train up the child in the way it should go." For the 
present, therefore, I will notice merely a few of the commonest mistakes 
committed daily from that want of feeling or want of reflection, which 
in matters of Art goes by the general name of want of taste. To the 
knowledge by which they are to be avoided or rectified there is no 
Royal road, and here I only suggest them for consideration, and with 
reference more particularly to one of the Fine Arts — Sculpture. 

These mistakes are of two kinds. The first have relation to the ex- 
ternal conditions of a work of Art, — its material, size, and situation. 
The second have relation to the esthetic conditions of a work of Art, 
as the design and conception of the subject, — the form best suited to it, 
whether painting or sculpture (for observe that the form is distinct 
from the material ;) the treatment, as regards the grouping, expression, 
color, and all qualities depending on the mind of the artist, and ad- 
dressed to the mind of the observer. 

The material in sculpture may be bronze, marble, stone, wood, plas- 
ter, terra-cotta, shells, or precious stones, &c. Now, every one who 
would judge of Art, should know something of the inherent capabili- 
ties of these materials and their proper application ; for they cannot be 
used indiscriminately for all subjects and purposes. I have seen strange 
mistakes made by persons ordering in marble what could only look well 
in bronze. But why? on what principle shall a particular subject, 
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group, or figure, look ill in marble and well in bronze 1 It is not here 
the relative value or beauty of the material which is in question ; it is 
ntness. It is not only the artist or the artificer who should be able to 
enter into these considerations— for I have seen the artist's judgment 
overruled, either because he could not clearly explain, in words, prin- 
ciples which had grown up in his own mind with his mind, or that no 
explanation could render his reasons intelligible where the faculties of 
attention and comparison had never been brought to bear on such points. 
Hence there ensued distrust, vexation, loss, and disappointment. 

Size is another of these conditions, which is of great consequence. 
Not every subject which looks well large will look well small ; far 
more rarely will a subject, graceful and agreeable of a small size, en- 
dure to be magnified. The nature of the subject has to be considered. 
In general, though size be one of the elements of the sublime, the really 
sublime and ideal work of Art loses but little when reduced in dimen- 
sion, as long as the proportions are exactly attended to. You can have 
colossal proportions and god-like power within the circumference of a 
gem for the finger ; figures and groups which might be magnified to any 
size and lose nothing either in delicacy of finish or delicacy of expres- 
sion : some of the fine Greek bronzes are examples. For instance, the 
little bronze " Jupiter'' in the British Museum, about a foot in height : 
the exquisite little " Mercury," not more than six inches high ; are at 
hand to testify to the perfection of majesty and grace in diminutive forms. 
On the other hand, picturesque sculpture will seldom bear to be magni- 
fied, nor will any subject which is merely ornamental or conventional in 
the treatment. The pretty statuette of " The Prince of Wales as a 
Sailor," the little figure of " Fanny Elssler dancing the Cachucha," 
would be insufferable if enlarged to life-size. There is a curious law, 
too, by which size and material act On each other : a bust or a statue in 
marble of the exact proportions of life, will often look much smaller 
than life ; some thought and attention are due, therefore, to the condi- 
tions of size. 

Then as to situations. I say nothing here of those mental associa- 
tions which should always influence the selection of a work of Art, with 
reference to its purpose : which would prevent every one from taking 
down a " Nativity" from an altar, and placing it over a sideboard, or 
hanging up a " Massacre of the Innocents" in a lady's boudoir. I would 
merely refer to those physical conditions by which a work of Art, be it 
painting or sculpture, is fitted to the situation it occupies, or the situa- 
tion fitted for that particular object ; the distance at which it is to be 
seen, the point of view, the degree of light are of the highest import- 
ance. I nave seen ridiculous, and, as regarded the destinies of the ob- 
ject, fatal, mistakes of this kind committed from a want of the sense of 
adaptation, or from not considering how far a work of Art, executed for 
a particular locality, can bear removal to another. For example, the 
Pensiero of Michael Angelo, to produce the full effect intended by the 
artist, must be placed at a considerable height, and must he lighted 
from above. A lower situation, or a side-light, interferes with the sen- 
timent. Michael Angelo himself, in the first fresco which he executed 
for the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, (the ' : Deluge,") committed an 
error which he was careful to conceal in the succeeding compositions ; 
the treatment was too crowded, too complicated, to produce the effect 
he had intended — he had not sufficiently considered the conditions of 
light and distance. In the metopes of the Parthenon and the Phiga- 
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lian marbles, the exact adaptation of the degree of relief to the light 
and distance, and the arrangement of the figures to the degree of relief, 
involve considerations of the highest moment, and which, being well 
understood, must enhance our admiration of these wonderful things as 
productions of mind, and assist us to those principles which are capable 
of a universal application, as conditions of fitness and excellence. The 
laws exemplified in the works of Michael Angelo and the sculpture of 
the Parthenon may be applied to the ornamental bas-relief over a chim- 
ney-piece, or the chased work of a lady's brooch. 

As to the second class of errors, those which have reference to the 
more spiritual conditions of Art, I shall say little of them here, except 
to impress on the mind of the educator the necessity for exercising in a 
right direction the faculties of admiration and reverence, as applied to 
those productions of mind which are clothed in form and color, seeing 
that they surround us on every side, and make a part of our daily life. 
Here also we should be taught by precept and example, that there is a 
true and a, false, which cannot, by any arbitrary fashions of the day, be 
overlooked or confounded with impunity. Ignorance, that is, the want 
of educated perceptions, produces two evils which I have seen more 
than once strangely combined in the same individual. 1. An assump- 
tion that in these matters the individual fancy has a right of judgment 
unfettered by any moral responsibility. 2. A want of self-reliance, 
which leaves this same unfettered fancy at the mercy of every change 
of fashion, the mere slave of lawless liking and disliking ; — as 1 have 
heard a man profess his freedom from the pedantry of rules, and run to 
his next neighbor to ask — what he shall think — which of two things he 
shall prefer. 

The most important, and at the same time the commonest error I have 
met with, arises from a total ignorance of the necessary limitations of 
the various styles of Art. The graceless absurdities, the unreason- 
able demands on an artist's capabilities which I have seen result 
from such mistakes would fill pages. Sir Joshua Reynolds tells us 
somewhere of a nobleman who once came to him and required him to 
paint a picture representing the interview between James II. and the 
old Earl of Bedford, the father of the martyred Russell ; when James 
requested the assistance of the Earl, he replied in a broken voice, " I 
had once a son who would now have done your Majesty good service." 
Sir Joshua in vain endeavored to convince his noble friend that the sub- 
ject was one which could not be adequately represented in any form of 
Art. I forget how the affair ended, but probably the patron left the 
artist with a meaner idea of his powers than he had entertained before, 
and found some one else to paint James II. and Bedford standing oppo- 
site to one another. Not all that we can imagine to ourselves as a 
passing action or event, — not all that can be described in words,_ is suit- 
able for a picture ; and in this respect, if paintiDg has its limitations, 
much more narrow are the limitations of sculpture. Lessing in the ad- 
mirable piece of criticism, which he has entitled " The Laocoon," was 
the first to point out clearly the relative capabilities and limitations of 
the two Arts ; and I conceive that without a just appreciation of this 
distinction, artists and amateurs are likely to fall into the most grace- 
less errors and absurdities. 

I will venture on a familiar illustration of this neglect or ignorance of 
a principle founded in the absolute nature of things. When at Rome, I 
went into some of the ateliers of the finest cutters of shells, and expressed 
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my surprise at the total unfitness of some of the objects selected : popu- 
lar pictures, for instance, transferred to bas-relief, Corregio's "Holy 
Families," and Guido's "Angels" or the " Daughter of Herodias." I 
•was answered that these were executed for the English market. One 
of the most celebrated among the English artists at Rome told me that 
he often accompanied those who came to him with letters of recom- 
mendation to the ateliers of the different bronze, mosaic, and shell works ; 
the plea being that they, the purchasers, might be directed in their 
choice by his superior taste and experience. " But," said he, " I know- 
not how it happened, I seldom could induce them to choose what was 
really good, — really fine and appropriate ; and in presence of Italian 
workmen, I have blushed for the vulgar mistakes made by my country- 
women, — women of rank, education, and otherwise elegant minds. 
Their ignorance," he added with true artistic emphasis, " was on such 
subjects quite dreadful ."' 

_ The source of these mistakes lay in the want of an educated percep- 
tion of certain laws, as much founded in nature as immutable as those 
which regulate harmony and the power of expression in music. The 
persons alluded to by my friend, perhaps looked to the workmanship, 
examined it with a microscope, believed themselves quite capable of 
judging whether the thing were well or ill done;— the more serious 
question, whether it was a thing that ought to be done at all, having 
never once occurred to them. 

The beautiful ornamental casts and statuettes which issue daily from 
the fabriques of Messrs. Copeland, Minton and others ; the facility, 
cheapness and elegance with which form is reproduced in twenty differ- 
ent materials, while they delight the lovers of Art, may well excite some 
anxiety and apprehension lest we be inundated with graceful frivolities 
and commonplace second-rate sentimental trash of every sort. Now 
that the " Million " have become patrons of Art, it becomes too obvi- 
ously the interest of the manufacturer to cater for the fancy of the 
" million," and thus it is a matter of very serious import that the young 
should be trained to discernment and refinement in the selection of such 
objects as are addressed to the mind through the eye ; that the public 
taste should, through the rising generation, be more generally educated, 
at least, that it should not be vitiated. All which is humbly submitted 
to the consideration of the reader. 
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We are very happy to learn that the department of the Fine- Arts 
will receive more attention from the Trustees of the Astor Library, 
than it has hitherto experienced from managers of similar institutions 
in this city. We notice in the lists published by Mr. Cogswell, of works 
already purchased, several of great value, upon the subject of archi- 
tecture. We hope to see in future lists the names of several large and 
expensive illustrated works, descriptive of public and private galleries 
in Europe — works which are beyond the compass generally, of the for- 
tunes of individuals, but which are indispensable to a full knowledge of 



